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By  Consul  Joliii  Ball  Osborne,  February  29. 

The  consular  district  of  Havre,  which  embraces  five  Departments 
of  northwestern  France  and  part  of  a  sixth,  and  which  has  a  total 
area  of  about  12,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  2,500,000, 
witnessed  a  reasonable  measure  of  commercial  and  industrial  activity 
in  1915.  In  making  comparisons  between  1915  and  the  preceding- 
year  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  given  for  1914  repre- 
sent seven  months  of  peace.  While  the  statistics  presented  below 
show,  for  the  most  part,  decreases  in  comparison  with  the  figures  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  showing  is  still  remarkable. 

Effect  of  the  War  on  Industry  and  Commerce. 

There  were,  of  course,  large  increases  in  the  imports  of  military 
supplies  and  equipment.  All  the  great  machinery  plants  in  the  dis- 
trict concentrated  their  activities  in  the  production  of  munitions  of 
war  for  the  Government.  The  textile  establishments  also  were  occu- 
pied mainly  with  the  manufacture  of  military  clothing.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  important  industries  in  the  Havre  district  which  produce 
high-grade  foodstuffs  or  luxuries  for  foreign  consumption  showed  a 
noteworthy  activity  in  1915.  For  example,  the  production  of  Camem- 
bert  cheese  and  the  well-known  Benedictine  liqueur  was  well  up  to  the 
average  of  recent  years,  although  the  exports  of  the  former  declined. 

The  military  exigencies  necessarily  restricted  the  maritime  and 
commercial  movement  of  the  port  of  Havre  in  1915,  which  has  wit- 
nessed a  state  of  congestion  for  commerce  in  nonmilitary  merchan- 
dise. Taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  there  was  a  detention  of  at  least 
a  month  in  the  roads  and  port  combined  for  vessels  laden  with  goods 
for  civilian  consumption,  including  American  cotton. 

Staples  Chiefly  Imported — Financial  Situation — Shipping. 

The  commercial  activity  of  Havre  pertains  preeminently  to  the 
importation  of  the  great  staples,  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa  beans,  and 
pepper.  As  regards  cotton,  the  total  imports  into  Havre  in  the 
crop  year  ended  July  31,  1915,  were  657,369  bales,  as  compared  with 
1,180,571  bales  in  the  preceding  season,  thus  indicating  a  marked 
decrease.  Not  in  40  years  have  the  arrivals  of  cotton  in  Havre  been 
so  low.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Havre  coffee  trade  in  1915  Avas  fairly 
up  to  the  record  of  1914.  The  trade  in  cocoa  beans  and  pepper  lost 
ground. 
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<)    the      per  cent  ban  made  by  the  French  Government,  which 
realized   the  extraordinary   sum  of    L4,000,000,000   francs    ($2,702,- 
.  L01,696,00G  francs  ($19,621  .is  raised  in  the  arron- 

dissemenl  of  Havre  in  1915. 

It  is  ;i  remarkable  tribute  to  the  thrift  of  the  French  nation  that 
the  Savings  Bank  of  Havre  was  able  in  1915  to  increase  the  number 
of  its  depositors  from  78,774  t<>  81,276,  while  mosl  of  the  d  posits 
withdrawn  during  i\w  year  were  destined  for  the  purchase  <>t" 
national  defense  certificates  or  French  Government  bonds. 

The  shipping  movement  of  Havre  in  L915,  as  regards  the  number 
el*  vessels,  actually  exceeded  that  of  1914.    The  total  number  of 

entering  and  clearing  in  1915,  exclusive  of  the  military  move- 
ment, was  12,810,  with  an  aggregate  of  6,337,275  tons,  as  compared 
with  l^.;<:-<>  vessels,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  9,223,381,  in 
1914. 

Havre  Cotton  Market. 

Havre  is  one  of  the  foremost  ports' of  Europe  for  the  importation 
of  American  cotton,  and  the  handling  of  this  staple  has  long  consti- 
tuted the  principal  source  of  the  business  pr<  sperity  of  the  commu- 
nity.    Beginning  with  1911  the  annual  imports  of  cotton  at   Havre 

exceeded  1,000.0()0  bales,  with  an  average  value  of  about  $80,000,000; 
but  for  the  first  time  since  that  year,  the  annual  imports  in  the 
cotton  year  r.tl  4-15  fell  materially  below  that  average.  A.ccording 
to  the  Bulletin  des  Ventes  de  Coton,  the  total  was  609,641  bale-  of 
American  cotton,  while  the  cotton  imports  from  all  sources  were 
657,869  bales. 

The  cotton  trade  in  the  season  that  began  August  1,1914.'  was  para- 
lyzed at  its  outset  by  the  outbreak  of  war.  which  naturally  stopped 
all  imports  and  caused  some  local  merchants  to  reship  to  England  all 
or  part  of  their  stock.  But  soon  more  confidence  was  shown  by  c  >tton 
traders,  and  especially  the  French  spinning  industry  manifested  a 
willingness  to  resume*  its  purchases.  The  imports,  however,  began 
and  increased  gradually,  as  appears  in  the  following  tabula- 
i  of  the  receipts  of  American  cotton  made  by  our  of  the  principal 
importers  at  Havre,  together  with  the  deliveries  and  stocks  on  hand, 
month  by  month,  in  the  crop  years  1913-14  and  1914-15 : 


Months. 


- 
September. 

Novcmlier. 

January — 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


Total 1,081,916 


Receipts. 


1913-14  1911-15 


Bales. 
9,000 

223, 893 

B0, 1 17 

72,  5 IS 
07,707 

17,210 
29,858 
11,466 


Bala. 

276 
16,714 

.",3ii 

00,094 

112.S09 
61,974 

47,2'.(0 


587,290 


Deliveries. 


1913-14  1914-15 


Bales. 
(51,000 

100,579 
85,695 
97,667 

101,222 
99,  :!"•■( 
100,797 

72,:i7S 
71,471 


996,830 


Bales. 
10,246 

73,010 
00,109 


Stocks. 


1913-14  1914-15 


Bales. 
82,000 

319,859 

107,  111.-, 
352,971 


Bales. 
200,545 
189,868 

156,722 
1S8.295 

233,831 
287,966 
284,986 

267,055 
226,473 


>  In  my  previous  annual  rep  una!  cotton  Sept.  I  and  <  u  and  tho 

■  ui  at  Havre  wore,  prepared  on  that  basis.    Recently  Urn  trade  lias  a«re*a 
i  \u-.  L-July  31  as  tbe  cotton  year.    Hence  statistics  for  the  crop  year  1914-ij  are  tor 
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Effect  of  the  War  Shown  in  Cotton  Statistics. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that,  while  the  heaviest  cotton  imports 
at  Havre  are  ordinarily  received  in  November,  they  were  attained  in 
the  season  1914-15  only  in  the  month  of  March  and  were  well  main- 
tained in  the  following  months,  although  usually  they  diminish 
rapidly  after  December. 

The  deliveries  of  the  1914-15  season,  as  compared  with  those  of 
1913-14,  indicate  a  decrease  of  438,575  bales.  This  decrease,  which 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  war,  arose  chiefly  from  the  complete  stop- 
page of  certain  French  spinning  mills,  notably  in  the  north  of  France. 
It  is  also  attributable  to  the  decrease  in  the  supply  of  labor,  which  is 
so  difficult  to  find  that  several  mills,  although  having  large  orders, 
can  not  work  on  full  time.  In  certain  regions,  however,  and  notably 
in  Normandy,  the  conditions  are  better  and  the  spinning  mills  par- 
ticularly work  with  a  profitable  margin.  Hence,  some  establishments, 
even  when  handicapped  by  old  plants,  have  realized  profits  such  as 
they  have  not  had  for  several  years  past. 

The  stocks  on  hand  at  Havre  reached  their  maximum  in  the  last 
crop  year  in  the  month  of  April,  1915,  with  287,955  bales,  as  against 
445,895  bales  at  the  end  of  December,  1913,  in  the  preceding  crop 
year. 

Great  Fluctuations  in  Cotton  Prices  at  Havre. 

The  cotton  season  of  1914-15  began  under  difficult  conditions, 
since  its  opening  coincided  with  that  of  the  European  war  and,  as 
a  consequence,  commerce  was  at  that  moment  disrupted. 

Nominally  futures  were  quoted  at  72  francs  ($13.90)  ;  but  there 
were  no  buyers  at  that  figure  and  the  prices  fell  gradually  to  49^ 
francs  ($9.55).  This  quotation,  however,  marked  the  lowest  point 
of  the  season,  and,  beginning  with  December,  prices  increased  stead- 
ily. A  turn  in  the  course  of  the  war  restored  confidence  and  at  the 
same  time  a  demand  for  effective  cotton  was  shown.  The  spinning- 
mills  of  the  sections  of  France  that  were  not  invaded  commenced  to 
work  actively  again  and  under  profitable  conditions.  Moreover,  con- 
fidence was  restored  in  all  the  markets,  since  everywhere  the  demand 
became  very  great.  The  large  crop,  whose  influence  on  the  market 
had  been  feared,  thus  found  a  ready  sale  or,  in  any  case,  it  was  easily 
financed  by  interests  in  the  United  States. 

Under  these  conditions  prices  recovered  progressively  until  toward 
the  beginning  of  April  they  reached  76f  francs  ($14.79).  Further- 
more, with  the  increase  of  freight  rates,  the  lowering  of  exchange, 
and  the  high  insurance  premiums,  the  prices  of  cotton  delivered  at 
Havre  increased  considerably.  The  total  increase  in  the  charges  of 
this  kind  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  25  per  cent.  Subsequently 
various  fluctuations  occurred.  In  July,  reports  of  damage  to  the 
new  crop  in  the  United  States  reached  France  and  at  the  same  time 
freight  rates  rose  still  higher.  Prices  reached  72^  francs  ($13.99), 
or  a  recovery  of  23  francs  ($4.44)  over  the  price  of  49^  francs 
($9.55),  the  lowest  level  reached  in  the  course  of  the  last  crop  year. 
Subsequently  with  the  new  season  the  rise  became  more  pronounced 
and  at  the  end  of  January,  1916,  the  quotation  for  the  current  term 
was  1152  francs  ($22.34).* 
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Quotations   Month   by   Month,    1913-1915. 

The  following  labia  shows  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  cotton 
:it  Havre  in  each  month  of  the  crop  years  1018-  U  and  1914-15: 


September. 

November. 

nccoml'or. 
January... 


14. 

191 : 

Ilich- 

Low- 

est. 

$16.00   $14.50 

$14.62 

$13.90 

17.88 

11.87 

1&8Q     16.02     Ui.12 

9.65 

13.47 

10.52    1 

February. 
March  — 

April 

M.iv 


Juno. 
July. 


1913  li. 


est. 


Low- 
est. 


16.28 

17.71 
17.15 


15.97 
15.61 
15.90 
16. 12 
17.08 
15.03 


1914-15. 


Hi-h- 
ost. 


14.79 
14.43 
13.97 

13.99 


Low- 
est. 


$11.92 
11.97 
14.19 
11.72 
13.41 
13.39 


The  foregoing  prices  are  according  to  Havre  terms,  that  is,  cotton 
taken  in  warehouse,  (are  5  per  cent,  and  hands,  payment  in  1~>  d 
and  -2  per  cent  discount. 
Quotations  Month  by  Month,   1913_1915. 

Notwithstanding  the  war  and  the  resulting  derangement  of  finan- 
cial and  business  affairs,  the  cotton  trade  of  Havre  showed  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  early  part  of  the  current  crop  year  1915-16  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  season.  By  reason  of  the  advance  in 
the  freight  rates  from  Gulf  ports- in  the  United  States  to  Havre  from 
an  average  of  $0.42  per  100  pounds  to  an  average  of  $3  per  100 
pounds,  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  French  money,  and  the 
increased  first  cost  of  cotton  in  the-^Tiited  States,  the  price  of  cotton 
delivered  at  Havre  was.  early  in  February,  1916,  almost  double  what 
it  was  ai  the  corresponding  date  in  1915.  At  this  writing  the  ques- 
tion D  freights  is  regarded  in  cotton  circles  as  a  most  serious 
one.  Local  conditions  also  militate  against  the  handling  of  large 
quantities  of  cotton.  Among  these  are  the  congestion  of  the  port 
and  railway  traffic  from  Havre  to  the  interior,  and  the  shortage  of 
labor,  both  on  the  quays  and  in  the  warehouses. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  the  imports  of  cotton  at  Havre 

have  shown  a  noteworthly  increase  thus  far  in  the  current  cotton  year 

impared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  season, 

as  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  statement  of  the  movement  of 

cotton  at  Havre  from  August  1  to  February  8  of  each  year: 


Items. 

1914-15 

1915-16 

Items. 

1914-15 

1915-10 

IMPORTS. 

Bales. 

Bales. 
894.  171 
17,718 

FOKWARHED  TO  MILLS. 

Bales. 
18,  li! 

Bales. 
331, 35S 

All  other  growtlis 

.,,711 

Total 

195, 148 

411,889 

Total 

198,751 

362,069 

- 
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Cotton  in  Sight. 

The  following  statement  relates  to  the  cotton  in  sight  at  Havre  on 
February  8, 1914,  1915,  and  1916 : 


Items. 

1014 

1915 

1910 

STOCK  ON  HAND. 

Bales. 

436,067 
12,310 

Bales. 
205,909 
28, 700 

Bales. 
286  291 

29  664 

Total 

448,377 

234, 609 

315, 955 

COTTON  AFLOAT. 

46,110 

42,825 

32,372 

VISIBLE  SUPPLY. 

482, 177 
12,310 

248, 734 
28,700 

318, 663 

29, 664 

Total 

494, 487 

277, 434 

348, 327 

It  would  appear  reasonable  to  expect  the  takings  of  Havre  this  sea- 
son to  run  considerably  in  excess  of  last  year.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a 
prominent  cotton  expert  of  Havre  that  this  port  will  take  about 
750,000  or  800,000  bales  of  American  cotton  during  the  season  of 
1915-16. 

The  quality  of  the  1915-16  cotton  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory  and 
there  have  been  fewer  complaints  than  usual  on  this  account.  The 
medium  grades  and  medium  staples  have  been  most  in  demand. 

The  present  demand  for  cotton  is  erratic.  Merchants  buy  only  when 
they  have  orders  from  spinners.  The  spinners,  however,  appear  to  be 
doing  a  prosperous  business,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  will  continue 
for  some  time  to  come.  Many  spinners  have  booked  their  production 
for  six  months  in  advance  and,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of 
raw  material,  their  profits  are  reported  to  be  good. 

Coffee  Trade  of  Havre — Stocks  in  Warehouses. 

Havre  continues  to  hold  the  distinction  of  being  the  foremost  of  the 
great  ports  of  the  world  as  regards  the  importance  of  its  coffee  stocks. 
It  continues  to  be  an  active  trading  center,  notwithstanding  that  con- 
ditions have  material^  reduced  the  activity  of  reexportations  from 
France  to  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  general  movement  of  the  transactions  in  coffee  at  Havre  in  1915, 
as  compared  with  1,914,  was  as  follows:  Imports,  2,086,000  bags  in 
1915,  as  against  2,016,000  bags  in  1914;  exports,  2,109,000  bags  in 
1915,  as  against  2,646,000  bags  in  1914. 

The  stocks  of  coffee  in  bonded  warehouses  in  Havre  on  December 
31, 1914  and  1915,  were  as  follows  : 


Kinds. 


Dec.  31, 
1914 


Dec.  31, 
1915 


Santos 

Other  Brazilian 

Haitian 

Indian  Malabar,  Ceylon . . . 
Central  American,  etc 

Total 

Coffee  in  course  of  discharge 

Grand  total 


1,171,886 

370, 224 

110,998 

66,630 

216,225 


1, 198, 166 
423,609 
65,398 
39,928 
92. 345 


1,935,963 
137,800 


1,819,445 
232,300 


2,073,763 


2,051,746 
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Rising  Prices  of  Coffee. 

I.  ca]  speculators  kept  aloof  from  coffee  is  L915,  fearing  n  falling 
off  in  tin-  deliveries  caused  by  the  difficulties  of  the  revictualment  of 
the  Central  Powers.  .lust  the  contrary  happened  and  the  statistics 
:;t  the  end  of  the  season,  that  is,  June  30.  1915,  afforded  a  surprise, 
since  they  showed  :i  grand  total  of  world  deliveries  of  21,658,000 
.  being  an  increase  of  3,076,000  bags  over  the  season  ended  June 
L914.  In  this  increase  the  United  Stairs  did  not  figure  for  more 
than  400,000  bags.  It  was  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe  t hat  re- 
ceived the  excess.  This  activity  in  deliveries  was  continued  in  the 
six  months,  duly  1-December  ;ii,  1915,  The  total  transactions  for 
these  six  months  amount*  d  to  10,919,000  bags,  justifying  an  estimate 
for  the  entire  current  year  of  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
dine.-  season. 

The  "good  average,"  which  is  the  basis  of  the  "  future"  market, 
reflected  this  situation.  Starting  at  5U  francs  ($9.94)  per  bag  at  the 
beginning  of  January,  1915,  the  quotations  rose  to  58*  francs  ($]  L29) 
in  March,  only  to  fall  again  to  47  francs  ($9.07)  in  dune.  The  prices 
then  rose  steadily  to  55  francs  (^10.01)  in  September,  57  francs 
($11)  in  October,  60  francs  ($11.58)  in  November,  and  ended  at  59 
francs  ($11.39)  in  December,  1915. 

Disparity  with  New  York  Prices — Last  Year's  Deliveries. 

There  is  now  a  difference  of  18  francs  ($o.47)  per  bag  between  the 
value  of  the  coffee  in  stock  at  Havre  and  that  at  New  York,  whereas 
m  normal  times  this  difference  did  not  exceed  3  to  4  francs  ($0.00  to 
0).  The  reasons  for  such  a  large  disparity  may  be  explained 
mainly  by  the  increase  of  the  various  charges  to  which  imports 
are  subject,  notably  the  insurance  premiums  ami  the  freight  rates, 
which  latter  are  quoted  at  145  francs  ($27.98)  per  English  ton,  in- 
stead of  35  to  45  francs  ($6.75  to  S^.70)  as  in  normal  times. 

M(  reover,  commerce  is  burdened  with  demurrage  charges  arising 
from  the  delays  in  unloading,  the  port  of  Havre  being  encumbered 
with  merchandise  of  all  sorts,  coming  mainly  from  the  United  States. 
rise  of  French  exchange  on  London  (the  pound  sterling  serv- 
erally  as  the  base  for  the  regulation  of  the  Brazilian  drafts) 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  advance  of  coffee  prices.  All  these 
adverse  elements  united  would  doubtless  have  influenced  the  quota- 
tions much  more  had  not  the  financial  and  economic  conditions  in 
their  country  caused  the  Brazilians  to  support  a  part  of  the  supple- 
mentary expenses  above  mentioned  with  a  view  to  selling  rapidly 
their  heavy  crop  of  1915-16. 

The  deliveries  of  Havre  in  1015  were  lower  than  those  of  1914  by 
537,000  bag-,  the  trade  movement  having  been  affected  by  the  decision 

of  the  flench  Government   limiting  strictly  the  reexportations  of 

coffee  to  neutral  countries  (Sweden.  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Switzer- 
land). The  role  of  Havre  as  a  coffee  mart  seems  thus  t<>  be  sensibly 
reduced  until  the  termination  of  hostilities,  although,  in  general, 
(•(.liiiii. sree  should  be  liberally  aided  by  finance,  since  the  discount  on 
warrants  is  effected  at  5  per  cent  net. 

There  is  still  in  the  bonded  warehouses  of  Havre  1,200,000  bags  of 
coffee  belonging  to  the  account  of  the  valorization  committee. 
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The  Havre  Cocoa  Market. 

For  some  years  Havre  has  stood  at  the  head  of  European  ports  for 
the  trade  in  cocoa  beans.  The  imports  of  this  article  in  1915  amounted 
to  111,496  bags  and  the  deliveries  to  239,105  bags. 

The  Havre  stocks  of  cocoa  beans  were  drawn  upon  heavily  in  1915 
and  were  not  replenished  because  of  the  relatively  small  imports. 
Hence  these  stocks  fell  from  136,553  bags  at  the  end  of  January, 
1915,  to  only  40,587  bags  at  the  end  of  December,  1915. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  of  cocoa  beans  of  various 
kinds  in  francs  (1  franc=$0.193)  per  50  kilos  (110  pounds)  at  Havre 
at  the  end  of  January  and  December,  1915.  These  prices  are  for  cocoa 
beans  in  bonded  warehouse,  tare  2  per  cent  and  discount  2^  per  cent : 


Kinds. 


Bahia 

Trinidad 

Guiria,  Carupano.. 
St.  Lucia,  Grenada 

Para,  Amazon 

Guayaquil 


January. 


Francs. 
78-  84 

81-  87 
84-180 
78-  85 
80-  85 

82-  88 


Decem- 
ber. 


Francs. 
116-126 
120-128 
120-160 
115-125 
125-130 
122-130 


Kinds. 


Sao  Thome 

Porto  Plata  Sanchez 

Haiti 

Martinique 

Guadeloupe 

Akkra,  and  similar.. 


January. 


Francs. 
85-  90 
78-  80 
72-  83 
127-129 
128-130 
70-  75 


Decem- 
ber. 


Francs. 
120-125 
113-120 
110-120 
170-174 
172-175 
106-114 


Pepper  Market  of  Havre — Exports  and  Imports. 

During  1915  Havre  lost  its  rank  as  the  principal  pepper  market 
of  Europe.  At  the  end  of  December,  1914,  its  stocks  amounted  to 
109,200  bags,  while  London  was  second  in  this  respect,  with  only 
34,700  bags.  The  import  trade  was  lower  than  that  in  1914,  although 
that  year  was  materially  below  the  average,  and  the  deliveries  were 
a  little  above  those  of  1914.  The  Havre  stocks  on  December  31,  1915, 
fell  to  38,594  bags,  as  against  57,200  bags  at  London  and  16,700  bags 
in  the  Netherlands. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  and  exports  of  pepper  at 
Havre  during  the  last  three  years : 


Kinds. 


Imports. 


1913  1914 


Exports. 


1913 


1915 


Java 

Singapore 

India  (Tellieherri) 

Saigon 

Saigon,  colonial  privilege 

Total 


3,09S 

1,018 

1,648 

14,124 

23,322 


Bags. 

100 

140 

12,893 

5, 869 

17,053 


Bags. 


47 
4,685 
4,395 
17,515 


Bags. 
39, 309 

7,467 
25,820 

3,908 
38,336 


14, 658 
5,728 

25, 564 
8,129 

32,970 


Bags. 

203 

208 

42,500 

21,154 

34,987 


43,210 


36,055 


26, 642 


114,840 


87,049 


99,052 


The  decrease  in  imports  in  1915  was  due  to  the  suppression  of 
some  of  the  shipping  lines  to  the  Far  East.  The  Havre  traders,  be- 
ing little  disposed  to  import  in  the  abnormal  situation  thus  created, 
exported  liberally  in  the  course  of  the  year  until  pepper  was  de- 
clared contraband  of  war  in  France,  October  14,  1915. 

The  total  arrivals  of  pepper  in  Europe  in  1915  were  339,000  bags, 
as  against  294,700  bags  the  preceding  .year.  The  total  deliveries  in 
Europe  in  1915  were  385,500  bags,  as  against  451,500  bags  in  1914. 
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Pepper  Stocks — Prices. 

The  pepper  .^to.-!<>.  in  the  great  European  markets  on  December 
81,  L915,  were  as  follows  in  Bags:  Lonaon,  :>7.-j<»<);  Havre.  ;5s.;>:ii: 
the  Netherlands,  L6,700;  Marseille,  10,400;  Hamburg,  3,000;  Bor- 
deaux, 1,800;  and  Trieste,  600. 

The  pepper  storks  at  Havre  ember  81,  L918,  amounted  t<» 

L60,158  bags.    On   December  81,  1914,  they  had   fallen  to  109,164 
bags,  while  on  December  81,  1915,  they  "amounted  to  onlj 
bags,  made  up  as  follows:  Java,  860  bags;  Saigon,  36,482  bags;  mis- 
cellaneous, 1,252  bags. 

Pepper  prices  -\t  the  beginning  of  1915  were  64  francs  ($12.35)  for 
Tellicherri  and  78  francs  ($15.05)  for  Mack  Saigon,  the  type  that 
constitutes  the  basis  of  the  French  consumption.  These  prices  rose 
steadily  to  67  francs  ($12.93)  for  Tellicherri  and  87  francs  ($16.79) 
for  Saigon  in  August  and  to  87  francs  (sn;.7!>)  for  Tellicherri  and 
francs  ($19.11)  for  Saigon  in  November,  and  on  December  31, 
1915,  the  quotations  were  84  francs  ($16.21)  for  Tellicherri  and  101 
francs  ($19.49)  for  black  Saigon.  Another  kind  of  pepper  much 
prized,  namely,  the  white  Saigon,  which  currently  takes  the  place 
of  the  white  Singapore  and  Penang,  was  worth  120  to  153  francs 
29.50)   in  the  course  of  the  year. 

At  this  writ ini>-,  February  18,  1916,  prices  have  continued  their 
upward  trend  and  Tellicherri  is  worth  100  franc-  i.  as  against 

67   francs    ($12.93)    in    L915.      Black   Saigon   is   worth    107   francs 
;nsi  78  francs  ($15.05),  while  white  Saigon  is  worth 
170  francs  ($32.81)  as  against  130  francs  ($25.09).    All  the  forego- 
ing prices  are  per  50  kilos  (110.23  pounds). 

Copper  Market  of  Havre. 

For  some  time  Havre  has  ranked  as  the  most  important  copper 
market  in  France.  At  the  close  of  1014  the  stocks  at  Havre  amounted 
to  only  l'.Sl'T  tons,  as  compared  with  5,624  tens  at  tin-  beginning  of 
the  war  in  August,  1914.  By  the  end  of  1915  the  stocks  had  fallen 
to  1,299  ton  result  of  the  demands  of  consumption  and  the 

impracticability  of  making  imports  from  England. 

At  the  beginning  of  1915  almost  all  the  purchases  of  electrolytic 
copper  held  by  the  Havre  traders  were  resold  to  contractors  in  war 
supplies,  and  as  a  result  of  the  large  margin  between  standard  copper 
and  electrolytic  copper  these  sales  were  not  followed  by  a  restocking 
of  the  market,  because  the  furnishers  of  war  supplies  obtained  their 
material  directly  from  the  country  of  origin. 

It   i     probable  that   at  the  end  of  the  war  the  market   will   resume 

its  normal  function,  which  is  to  serve  as  intermediary  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

Condition  of  the  Hide  Market. 

Havre   has   long  been  an   important    market    for  hides  and  skins. 
ine  £    in  this  market    in   1915   Was  greatly  disturbed.     Sales  were 

infrequent,  because  of  the  limited  number  of  authorizations  for 
exportation  granted  by  the  authorities  as  well  as  the  poor  quality  of 
the   local   stocks  suitable    for  consumption. 

'The  Havre  stocks  in  .January.  L915.  consisted  of  about  115,000 
piece  ;  hut  they  included  few   heavy  skins  adapted  for  use  in  the 
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manufacture  of  strong  leather.  Moreover,  the  medium  and  second- 
ary varieties  were  only  feebly  represented,  particularly  as  regards 
qualities  suited  for  smooth  goods,  which,  in  view  of  the  extensive 
requirements,  caused  naturally  a  steady  rise  in  prices  during  most 
of  the  year. 

The  French  consumption  was  doubtless  protected  to  some  extent 
as  regards  its  supplies  in  native  hides  by  the  strict  prohibition 
against  exportation  established  in  April,  1915;  but  the  French  tan- 
neries were,  nevertheless,  obliged  to  provide  for  their  requirements 
in  exotics,  which,  at  one  time,  stimulated  business  for  future  delivery 
in  the  Havre  market,  notably  as  regards  dry  varieties  and  the  dry 
salted  hides  of  Brazil. 

The  difficulties  in  importing  and  exporting  caused  the  noteworthy 
rise  in  the  exchange  and  greatly  disturbed  local  business.  The 
butchers  continued  to  raise  their  prices,  while  the  quotations  for 
foreign  hides  remained  high.  The  local  stock,  although  numbering 
about  116,000  hides,  is  composed  mainly  of  secondary  qualities. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  vast  equip- 
ment necessitated  by  the  war,  the  present  high  quotations  are  likely 
to  be  maintained.  In  fact,  it  is  believed  in  the  trade  that  as  soon 
as  exports  shall  be  resumed  and  the  existing  crisis  in  transportation 
to  the  interior  shall  be  ended  there  will  be  a  further  rise  in  prices  of 
this  article. 

Rubber  Trade  of  Havre. 

The  imports  of  rubber  into  Havre  in  1915  were  3,917.6  metric 
tons  and  the  exports  230.4  metric  tons.  Most  of  the  imports  repre- 
sented goods  in  transit,  since  the  business  of  the  Havre  market  is 
preeminently  of  that  character.  From  time  to  time  during  1915 
there  were  transactions  in  rubber  in  the  Havre  market,  but  traders 
state  that  these  were  comparatively  unimportant. 

The  following  table  shows  the  official  quotations  per  kilo  (2.2 
pounds)  in  francs  (1  franc=$0.193)  for  Para  rubber  in  the  Havre 
market  in  selected  months  of  1915 : 


Months. 


Kinds. 


Francs. 


January. . . 

March 

June 

September 
December. 


Fine  and  pure 

Sernambv 

Fine  and  pure 

Sernamby 

Fine  and'pure 

Sernamby 

Fine  and  pure 

Sernamby 

Fine  and'pure 
Sernamby 


6. 75  to  7. 25 
4. 00  to  5. 63 
7. 00  to  7.  (55 
4. 25  to  5. 80 
6. 50  to  7.  40 
4.50  to  5  60 
6. 25  to  6  60 
4.00  to  5  00 
7.  40  to  8.  05 
5. 00  to  6. 50 


Wood  Market  of  Havre. 

The  imports  of  wood  from  the  United  States  in  1915  were  con- 
siderably below  the  average  of  recent  years,  because  of  the  extra- 
ordinary rise  in  freights  and  the  high  rate  of  exchange.  At  the  time 
of  writing  the  freight  rates  are  declared  by  the  Havre  traders  to  be 
prohibitive.  Immediately  prior  to  the  war  these  rates  were  about 
80s.  per  standard,  while  to-day  they  are  460s. 
34825°— 5b— 16 2 
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Very  little  business  in  this  line  was  done  in  Havre  during  tlio 
year.  An  exception,  however,  should  be  noted  with  respect  to  silver 
spruce.  ;i  certain  quantity  of  which  was  Bold  for  use  in  the  construc- 
tion of  aeroplanes.  Some  lots  of  beams  and  planks  of  pitch  pine 
were  also  disposed  of,  a  part  being  sold  to  the  British  Government. 

At  the  cud  of  December,  1915,  the  bonded  warehouses  of  Havre 
contained  61,810  metric  quintals  of  common  wood  and  3,590  metric 
quintals  of  cabinet  wood,  as  compared  with  152.190  metric  quintals 
of  common  wood  and  2,270  metric  quintals  of  cabinet  wood  December 
31,  L915  (1  metric  quintal=220.46  pounds). 

Dyewood  Extracts — Cold-Storage  Plants. 

The  Compagnie  Franchise  des  Extraits  Tinctoriaux  et  Tannants, 

of  Havre,  which  manufactures  dyeing  and  tanning  extracts  from 
wood,  imported  for  its  manufacturing  oeeds  in  L915  about  72*000  tons 
of  dyeing  and  tanning  material,  against  00,000  tons  in  1914  and 
74,000  tens  in  1!>1.'5.  Its  imports  last  year  nearly  reached  the  figure  of 
the  imports  in  1913,  the  last  complete  year  of  peace.  This  large  con- 
sumption of  raw  material  was  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
French  dyeing  and  .tanning  industries,  which  were  particularly 
heavy  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  artificial  coloring  matter  and  the 
large  demands  for  leather  for  use  in  the  national  defense.  It  was 
also  necessary  to  make  this  provision  in  view  of  the  serious  difficulties 
in  obtaining  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Owing  to  precautionary  measures  and  to  the  energetic  action  of  the 
company  it  was  able  not  only  to  maintain  but  to  increase  the  output 
of  its  mills  in  Havre,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing  crisis  in  labor 
and  transportation,  from  which  it  suffered  severely. 

One  of  the  principal  cold-storage  plants  of  Havre  is  operated  by 
the  Societe  Franchise  d' Alimentation  de  Chanaud  &  Cie.,  which  was 
founded  by  an  American  citizen  several  years  ago.  The  director 
reports  that,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  his  establishment  did  compara- 
tively little  business  with  the  United  States  during  1915.  Among  its 
imports  from  that  source,  however,  were  the  following  American 
goods:  3,544  cases  of  preserved  fruit,  each  containing  2  1  cans,  each 
can  weighing  1  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  ;  250  cases  of  corn,  each  containing 
24  cans  of  1  kilo  each;  and  400  cases  of  clams,  each  containing  24 
cans  of  \  kilo  each. 

Vegetable-Oil  Industry — Benedictine  Liqueur. 

The  Huilerie  Lequette  of  Montivilliers,  near  Havre,  which  makes 
a  specialty  of  the  production  of  linseed  and  colza  oils,  reports  that 
during  1915  it  confined  its  manufacture  to  colza  oil,  and  that  its  out- 
put was  particularly  large  by  reason  of  the  activity  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  war  supplies.  The  supply  of  oil  seeds  was  attended  with 
difficulties  during  the  year  because  of  the  congestion  of  the  French 
ports  of  importation.  The  price  of  colza  oil  increased  constantly, 
Keeping  pace  with  \\w  increased  cost  of  the  raw  materials  and  ace 

products  required  in  the  manufacture.  Oil  cakes  had  a  ready 
sale,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  prices,  all  products  for  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle  having  attained  unusually  high  prices. 

The  Distillerie  de  la  Beneclictine,  at  Fecamp,  Department  of  the 

Seine    [nferieure,    notwithstanding   the   difficult    situation    for   com- 
merce created  by  the  war,  increased  its  sale  of  Benedictine  liqueur 
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during  1915  to  1,877,656  bottles,  as  compared  with  1,513,059  bottles 
in  1914.  Of  the  output  in  1915,  the  quantity  consumed  in  France 
was  400,501  bottles,  or  21  per  cent,  against  446,806  bottles,  or  about 
30  per  cent,  in  1914. 

The  United  States  took  153,768  bottles  in  1915,  as  against  183,022 
bottles  in  1914,  while  other  foreign  countries  took  1,323,384  bottles  in 
1915,  as  against  883,231  bottles  in  1914.  The  total  production  in 
1915  represented  5,129  tons,  as  against  4,134  tons  in  1914.  The  de- 
mand from  the  United  States  for  Benedictine  was  fully  equal  in 
1915  to  that  of  1914.  The  declared  exports  of  this  article  from  this 
consulate  were  valued  at  $146,960,  representing  33,782  gallons,  against 
a  valuation  of  $146,530  in  1914. 

Gathering  Flint  Pebbles  for  Manufacturing. 

The  flint-pebble  industry  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  French 
coast  lying  between  Havre  and  Dieppe.  The  pebbles  collected  in  and 
near  Havre  are  selected  for  their  spherical  shape  and  are  used  exclu- 
sively for  pulverizing  in  certain  industries,  particularly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cement,  and  in  copper  mines,  being  employed  in  the  in- 
terior of  large  cylinders.  In  the  cement  industry  the  slow  turning 
of  the  pebbles  produces  a  powder  which  becomes  an  ingredient  of 
the  cement,  while  in  the  copper  industry  the  metal  is  freed  of  all 
impurities  by  the  grinding  operation.  The  same  kind  of  pebbles  is 
used  for  crushing  purposes  in  the  manufacture  of  paint. 

Another  important  use  of  flint  pebbles  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain;  but  for  this  purpose  a  pebble  of  purer  flint  is  used  than 
those  found  at  Havre.  The  porcelain  flint  is  found  on  the  French 
coast  in  the  region  between  Fecamp  and  Calais.  These  flint  pebbles 
need  not  be  spherical,  since  they  are  utilized  by  being  crushed  into  a 
powder,  which  becomes  an  ingredient  of  the  paste  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain.  To  some  extent,  however,  the  round  pebbles 
found  at  Havre  are  used  for  pulverizing  in  the  porcelain  industry. 

The  flint  pebbles  are  gathered  by  women  and  children.  Prior  to 
the  war  the  price  to  pickers  was  15  francs  ($2.89)  per  ton  for  the  best 
flint  pebbles,  and  5  francs  ($0.96)  for  ordinary  flint  pebbles.  Besides 
the  shipment  of  these  pebbles  to  the  United  States  for  use  in  the 
industries  above  mentioned,  large  quantities  are  regularly  shipped 
from  Iujamp  and  St.  Valery-en-Caux  to  Liverpool  for  use  in  the 
Staffordshire  potteries. 

A  leading  shipper  reports  that  the  quantity  shipped  to  the  United 
States  in  1915  was  about  25  per  cent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
He  attributes  this  decrease  to  several  reasons,  including  the  scarcity 
of  male  labor,  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  and  the  congestion 
of  the  port  of  Havre,  which  did  not  permit  the  usual  temporary 
storage  on  the  quays  of  the  bags  of  pebbles  intended  for  exportation. 
The  same  dealer  states  that  the  cost  of  labor  and  transportation  by 
teams  and  the  prices  of  the  bagging  used  as  covering  have  all 
steadily  risen,  thereby  necessitating  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  the 
pebbles  over  those  of  the  preceding  year  without  any  corresponding 
profit  to  the  exporters.  He  adds  that  flint  pebbles  are  in  much  de- 
mand for  consumption  in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the  heavy 
exports  to  foreign  countries  of  those  American  products  in  industries 
.which  use  the  pebbles  as  raw  material. 
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The  declared  exports  of  flint  pebbles  from  Havre  t<>  the  United 
States  in  L915  uciv  valued  at  $93,261,  representing 22,525,115  pounds, 
as  against  a  valuation  of  $60,573  in  I'd  I. 

Manufacture  of  Bricks — Cheese  Industry. 

The  output  of  the  local  brick-making  establishments  in  1918  was 
unimportant,  because  of  the  Man  ity  of  workmen.  Bricks  are  in 
great  demand  and  buyers  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  supply.  This 
would  therefore  seem  t<>  afford  a  good  opening  for  the  American 
brick-making  industry. 

One  of  tin1  most  important  industries  in  tin-  Havre  district  i-  the 
manufacture  of  Camembert  cheese  in  the  Departments  of  Calvados 
and  La  Manche,  particularly  the  former.  The  French  cheese  trade 
in  1915  witnessed  extraordinary  price  fluctuations.  By  reason  of 
the  large  consumption  of  milk,  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  labor,  the 
production  of  cheese  fell  off  considerably.  The  demand  for  the 
article,  however,  was  large  throughout  the  year,  and  prices  increased 
20  to  60  per  cent  as  compared  with  those  oi  previous  years.  In 
July  and  August,  1915,  the  prices  were  low,  but  this  situation  was 
due  to  the  large  fruit  crops,  and  the  prices  subsequently  rose  rapidly. 

Camembert  and  other  varieties  of  cheese  produced  in  Normandy 
are  in  great  demand  and  the  requirements  are  increasing  each  year. 

The  declared  exports  of  cheese  of  all  kinds  from  the  Havre  dis- 
trict to  the  United  States  in  li>ir>  were  valued  at  $55,683,  as  against 
$176,190  in  the  preceding  year,  while  the  value  of  Camembert  alone 
was  $52,153,  as  against  $160,124,  or  less  than  one-third  the  figure  for 
1914. 

Shipbuilding  in  Havre — Increasing  Number  of  American  Vessels. 

The  Societe  Anonyme  des  Forges  et  Chantiers  de  la  Mediterranee, 
operating  shipyards  and  machine  shops  at  Havre,  included  in  its 
output  in  1915  a  freight  boat  of  about  n.<*>oi>  tons,  and  has  in  its 
yards  two  steamers,  a  pontoon  crane,  and  three  sets  of  engines. 

The  year  L915  witnessed  the  arrival  of  no  less  than  seven  vessels 
of  the  American  merchant  marine,  as  reinforced  by  the  new  shipping 
act.  which  permits  foreign-built  vessels  to  obtain  an  American 
register  for  seven  years.  Not  since  L894,  or  21  years  ago,  have  as 
many  as  seven  American  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Havre  in  the 
same  year.  In  ordinary  years  only  one  or  two  entered.  The  show- 
ing  for  last  year  is  therefore  most  encouraging  as  an  augury  of  the 
future  development  and  prosperity  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 
Bordeaux  the  Temporary  Terminus  of  French  Line. 

The  ni<  st  important  event  of  the  year  in  maritime  circles  at  Havre 
was  the  temporary   transfer   from   Havre  to   Bordeaux  of  the   postal 

and  passenger  service  of  the  Compagnie  Gcmkale  Transatlantique 

(French  line)  which  up  to  1915  had  operated  continuously  between 
Havn  and  New  York  since  the  establishment  of  this  line. 
It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  substitution  of  Bordeaux  for  Havre 

BS  the  European  terminus  of  the  passenger  service  of  this  important 

t raii-Atlantic  line  will  come  to  an  end  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
So  long  as  war  lasts,  however,  the  commercial  interests  of  Havre  must 
necessarily  suffer  to  Bome  extent;  Bince  the  fast  postal  steamers,  be- 
sides carrying  passengers  and  the  mail,  bring  and  take  a  large  amount 
of  merchandise  of  various  kinds. 
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However,  this  company  has  maintained,  and  even  increased,  its 
regular  service  of  freight  steamers  between  Havre  and  New  York. 
In  fact,  in  order  to  supply  abundant  facilities  in  this  direction  it 
has  chartered  several  British  boats. 
Steamship  Service  Suspended. 

Several  steamship  lines  suspended  their  service  to  Havre  during 
1915.  The  Cunard  Co.  kept  up  only  the  new  service  between  Man- 
chester and  Havre;  the  Allan  Line,  only  the  service  between  Havre 
and  Canadian  ports.  The  Booth  Steamship  Co.'s  direct  services 
between  Havre  and  South  America  were  suspended,  although  it  sent 
four  steamers  direct  to  Nantes  from  Brazilian  ports. 

The  London  &  South  Western  Railway  Co.,  which  operates  the 
important  boat  service  between  Havre  and  Southampton,  England, 
carried  on  its  boats  in  1915  the  following  number  of  civilian  pas- 
sengers: Southampton  to  Havre,  11,860,  as  compared  with  30,940 
in  1913;  Havre  to  Southampton,  15,882,  as  compared  with  51,989  in 
1913.  The  Havre-Southampton  boats  of  this  line  carried  in  1915 
only  small  quantities  of  cargo. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  con- 
sular district  of  Havre  during  the  calendar  year  1915,  according  to 
certified  invoices,  was  $1,824,697,  as  against  $2,349,997  in  1914,  or  a 
decrease  of  $525,300.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  exports  to  Porto  Eico 
and  the  Philippines,  which  brought  the  grand  total  to  $1,829,408  in 
1915,  as  against  $2,368,137  in  1914.  There  were  no  shipments  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  in  either  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States 
in  1914  and  1915  as  invoiced  at  the  Havre  consulate : 


Articles. 


Alimentary  pastes 

Animal  chari  oal 

Andmony  regulus 

Antiques 

A  ut  omobiles 

Bris'les 

Casein 

Cement 

Cheese: 

Camembert 

Pont  1' Ever,  ue 

Port  de  Salut 

Providence 

Roquefort 

All  other 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Copper:  Ingots  and  scrap. 

Cordage,  old 

Corset-making  material. . . 

Drugs 

Dyewood  extracts 

Fertilizer,  bone 

Fish:  Sardines 

Glass:  Optical 

Gloves 

Glue 

Glycerin 

Graphite 

Gum:  Benz&in 

Gutta-percha 

Hatters'  furs 

Hides:  Ox,  salted 

Horns 

Horses:  Percheron 

Indigo 


1914 


J27, 

35, 


160. 

3, 
4, 
3, 
1. 
3, 
If, 
30, 
22, 
8, 


315 
15 
15 
13 


1915 


3,465 


2,732 
5,  929 
2,  m 


3,179 

52,  U3 
223 
2,  865 
107 
111 
224 


16, SIS 
11,454 

3,390 
24.9C6 
3, 090 
7, 3S4 
23,772 
2,837 
6,505 


1,0."  2 
3,111 
3, 70S 
1,242 
11,761 
2,699 
359,511 


Articles. 


51. 
1. 

146! 


.9 


Jam 

Ju"  e 

Leather 

Lichen,  carrageen 

Linen  good; 

Liqueur:  Benedictine 

Machines  and  li.achinery . 

Nursery  stock 

Oil: 

Colza 

Peanut 

Paintings,  .j 

Paper,  cigarette 

Pebbles,  flint 

Pepper 

Potash,  prussiate  of 

Precious  stones,  imitation 
Rubber: 

Crude 

Scrap 

Seed: 

Clover 

All  other 

Shells 

Silk  goods 

Skins: 

Goat !    114. 

Babbit 

Textile- 

Tin:  Ingots 

Vegetable; 

Wine:  Cha    pagne 

Wood:  Ebony 

All  other  articles 


SI,  SCO 


11, 

22, 
60 
111. 
12, 
1, 

430 . 
6, 

119, 


Total. 


2, 349, 997 


1915 


811, -'29 

S,  030 


1,016 

211 

146  960 

1.202 

15.252 

79, 406 
18.181 
3.122 

34  300 

93..61 

287,445 

19.089 

1.912 

24,232 


295. 813 

1.773 

25.679 

1,189 


!  114. 584 

56.446 

8.513 

3.106 

52  ;jsi 

5.560 

9. 450 

1.056 

31,846 

45  130 

4.903 

16  639 

32, 405 

73.124 

1,824,697 
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The  exports  to  the  Philippine  [slands  during  last  year  wen 
valued  at  $1,858,  ;m<l  consisted  of  Benedictine  liqueur  and  cham- 
pagne. Those  to  Porto  Rico  were  valued  at  $2,853,  and  were  made 
up  of  drugs.  TIh'  total  value  of  American  goods  returned  in  \(.n:> 
was  $79,209,  as  against  $147,935  in  L914.  The  principal  items  in 
L915  were  iron  drums,  jute,  refrigerated  beef,  underwear,  and  auto* 
mobiles. 

Principal  Decrcatcs  and  Increases  in  Exports. 

The  most  noteworthy  items  showing  decreases  in  the  exports  to 
the  United  States  in  L915,  as  compared  with  1914,  were  Camembert 
cheese,  which  dropped  from  $160,124  to  $52,153;  crude  rubber  from 
$436,660  to  $24,232,  and  goatskins  from  $114,584  to  $56,446.  The 
exports  of  pepper  increased  from  $111,718  to  $287,445,  and  clover 
see. I  from  $119,554  to  $295,813.  Salted  oxhides  increased  from 
$315,939  to  $359,511,  while  Benedictine  liqueur,  another  leading  ex- 
port, maintained   its  own   with  a  slight    increase. 

The  following  new  items  appeared  in  1915:  Cement,  corset-making 
material,  optical  glass,  gutta-percha,  jute,  peanut  oil.  hone  fertilizer, 
and  graphite. 

Depleted  Stocks — Efforts  to  Economize. 

Outside  of  the  cotton  required  by  the  textile  industry  of  France 
and  certain  temporary  supplies,  the  importation  of  American  prod- 
ucts at  Havre  in  1915  was  disappointing,  when  it  is  taken  into  ac- 
count how  important  and  diversified  are  the  requirements  of  the 
civilian  population  of  this  part  of  France. 

In  many  lines  of  industry  the  usual  sources  of  supply — whether 
factories  of  France  or  neighboring  countries  of  Europe — have  been 
cut  oil',  and  consumers  seek  in  vain  to  obtain  what  they  want  in  the 
retail  shops  of  Havre  and  other  places  in  this  consular  district.  In 
most  branches  of  the  retail  trade  even  the  best  equipped  ami 
most  enterprising  shops.have  failed  to  replenish  their  stock.,  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  with  the  result  that  their  customers  have 
little  choice.  To  a  certain  extent  this  condition  of  affairs  is  due  to 
the  popular  movement  to  economize  in  every  practicable  direction, 
to  purchase  only  what  is  indispensable,  and  to  utilize  old  possessions, 
whether  they  he  clothe-,  household  furnishings,  or  industrial  equip- 
ment. 

With  respect  to  articles  formerly  imported  from  the  countries 
now  at  war  with  France,  there  has  been  some  attempt  to  substitute 
like  article-  of  domestic  manufacture  and  to  advertise  the  new 
goods.  Noteworthy  instances  are  children's  toys  for  tin-  Christmas 
trade,  metallic  kitchen  uten-ils,  and  certain  well-known  drug  special- 
tie-.  With  respect  to  many  other  articles  that  were  formerly  pur- 
chased in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  importation  has  become  difficult 
for  various  reasons,  and  hence  the  -lock-  have  not  been  renewed. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  shoes  and  certain  groceries,  such  as  bacon, 
and  preserves. 

Great  Increase  in  American  Trade  Expected. 

All  the-e  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  American 
goods  on  an  unprecedented  scale  a-  soon  as  peace  is  declared.  In  the 
replenishment  of  the  depleted  stock-  immediately  following  the 
war  and  the  resumption  of  normal  shipping  conditions,  American 
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goods  will  surely  be  seen  more  conspicuously  than  ever  before  in 
the  shops  of  Havre  which  handle  the  following  specialties:  Dry 
goods,  haberdashery,  ready-made  clothing,  shoes,  corsets,  high-class 
groceries,  canned  goods,  fresh  fruits,  household  and  office  furniture, 
office  supplies,  typewriters,  computing  machines,  stoves,  refrigerators, 
lawn  mowers,  kitchen  utensils,  vacuum  cleaners,  motorcycles,  bicycles, 
photographic  goods,  etc. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  demand  in  France  for  American- 
made  pleasure  automobiles,  motor  trucks,  machinery  for  mills  and 
foundries,  machine  tools,  and  general  hardware  will  be  unprecedently 
great  as  soon  as  normal  commercial  conditions  shall  be  restored. 

To  a  certain  extent  there  is  a  demand  now  for  these  articles;  but, 
with  few  exceptions,  it  is  not  commercially  practicable  to  supply 
them  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  existing  high  freight  rates  and  other 
well-known  conditions. 

Future  Market  for  American  Cycles. 

In  the  report  on  "  Bicycling  and  Motorcycling  in  France,"  pub- 
lished in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for  February  14, 
3914,  detailed  information  was  given  concerning  the  French  retail 
trade  in  bicycles  and  motorcycles,  from  which  it  appeared  that  out 
of  3,200.000  cycles  in  France  in  1912  the  machines  of  American 
manufacture  represented  only  a  negligible  fraction.  In  view  of  the 
recent  great  sales  of  American  motorcycles  in  France,  it  may  be 
confidently  expected  that  several  makes  of  these  machines  that  are 
now  well  known  in  France  will  be  in  great  demand  for  private  use 
as  soon  as  the  normal  conditions  of  travel  are  restored. 

The  same  confident  assertion  may  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
sale  of  American  bicycles  after  the  Avar.  The  war  and  life  in  the 
Trenches  have  taught  the  young  manhood  of  the  country  the  great 
benefits  of  fresh  air  and  outdoor  life,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
all  outdoor  sports  will  enjoy  a  popularity  never  hitherto  witnessed 
in  France.  Bicycling  as  a  sport,  as  well  as  a  practical  means  of 
transportation,  will  surely  profit  by  this  new  movement. 

High  Cost  of  living. 

Even  in  normal  times  the  cost  of  living  in  Havre,  compared  with 
cities  of  like  size  throughout  the  world,  was  high — in  fact,  higher 
than  in  most  of  the  largest  cities  of  Europe,  including  Paris. 

The  basic  explanation  of  this  anomalous  situation  was  the  failure 
of  the  population  of  Havre  to  enjoy  ready  access  to  the  abundant 
agricultural  supplies  of  the  neighboring  regions  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Seine,  and  the  failure  to  take  advantage  of  the  fishing  output 
of  its  own  waters.  All  these  supplies  were  drained  primarily  to 
Paris,  which  thereby  profited  by  them  far  more  than  Havre.  The 
war  brought  no  relief,  since  it  witnessed  an  abnormal  congestion  in 
the  population  of  Havre,  which  city  became  the  asylum  of  many 
thousands  of  refugees  from  northern  France  and  Belgium. 

It  may  be  estimated  conservatively  that  the  general  cost  of  living 
in  Havre  has  increased  since  the  war  by  at  least  30  per  cent,  al- 
though estimates  as  high  as  50  per  cent  and  even  more  are  given. 
Preeminently  the  first  cause  of  this  increase  is  the  scarcity  of  ships 
for  the  transportation  of  cargoes  of  merchandise  for  consumption  by 
the  civilian  population. 
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Imports  and  Exports  of  Cherbourg. 

The  American  consular  agency  at  Cherbourg  was  closed  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1916,  because  of  the  discontinuance  of  all  passenger  service 
between  Cherbourg  and  New  York  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  Cherbourg  in  1014  and 
1915  were  furnished  by  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Cherbourg: 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

IMPOETS. 

Metric 
tons. 
98,893 

388 

907 
63 

|      6,066 

Metric 
tons. 
193,216 

348 
208 
115 

/        1,254 

\        8,547 

3 

1,933 

905 

9.S73 

E3TOETS. 

Metric 

tons. 

10.942 

347 

9,330 

30 

2,343 

26, 745 

1,4M 

9,996 

Metric 

tor*.?. 
14.732 

Coffee  and  other  colonial  prod- 

28, 539 
47 

Ice 

Milk, fresh 

Machines  and  machinery 

9.244 

Vegetables ,  fresh,  n.  e.  s 

1,219 
953 

11. 673 

7.34S 

Total 

61, 610 

69,223 

Wood  for  construction 

Total 

127,413 

218, 230 

Commerce  of  Honfleur. 

The  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Honfleur.  Depart- 
ment of  Calvados,  has  furnished  the  following  statistics  of  the  im- 
ports by  sea  into  Honfleur  frcm  foreign  countries  and  French 
colonies  in  1915 : 


Articles. 


Metric  tons. 


Articles. 


Castings  for  molding 

Coal 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Paper  stock 

Phosphates 

Pyrites 

Salts  of  amr: 
Salts,  n.e.  s 


4,069 

2SS.994 

1,085 

14 

9,957 
199 
99 


Tar 

"ied 

Wood,  for  building 

All  oth-: . 


1,067 

202 

17.511 


Total. 
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By  Consul  Joan  Edward  Jones,  Feljraary  10. 

Notwithstanding  the  state  of  war  and  the  consequent  closing  of 
important  markets  for  products  usually  manufactured  in  this  dis- 
trict, business  somewhat  improved  in  1915  as  compared  with  the 
first  few  months  following  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  stringent  financial  measures  taken  at  first  by  the 
Government  have  been  amended  so  as  to  facilitate  banking  opera- 
tions, the  payment  of  credits,  and  international  exchange.  At  pres- 
ent the  matters  of  finance  have  no  influence  upon  commerce  in 
general.  The  optimistic  sentiment  of  the  French  people  has  even 
had  the  effect  of  placing  capital  at  the  disposal  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers  which  in  ordinary  times  would  have  been  invested 
either  in  Government  securities  or  abroad. 

Such  articles  as  are  needed  in  industry  and  were  formerly  im- 

{Dorted  from  countries  now  at  war  with  France  have  been  supplanted 
)y  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  or  those  imported  from  neutral 
countries. 
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Industrial  Conditions. 

The  onlj  industries  of  importance  in  (his  consular  district  are  the 
silk  and  metallurgical  industries.  The  sillc  industry  is  working  :it 
about  one-half  its  normal  capacity.  It  is  handicapped  by  reason 
of  the  exchange  problem,  the  moratorium,  and,  principally,  the  Lack 
of  dyestuffs. 

There  is  do  complaint  of  shortage  of  Labor,  and  with  a  Large  co 
and  silk  crop  in  L916  and  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  financial 
situation,  the  outlook  is  brighter. 

Another  industry  of  importance  is  the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 
Since  all  such  establishments  have  been  requisitioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  experts  in  the  automobile  trade,  even  though  exempt  from 
military  service,  are  compelled  to  work  in  them,  this  industry  has 
at  present  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  business  of  the  country 
as  car  as  private  interests  arc  concerned.  The  same  conditions  apply 
t<>  the  chemical  industry. 

Review  of  the  Silk  Industry. 

In  common  with  many  other  industries  the  silk  industry  of  Lyon 
has  been  affected  in  a  pronounced  way  by  the  European  war. 
Although  mills  are  now  running  to  nearly  three-quarters  of  their 
capacity,  this  has  not  been  the  case  throughout  the  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  1915  the  silk  market  remained  in  the  same 
state  of  apathy  that  characterized  it  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
with  quotations  which  had  dropped  in  four  months  by  20  to  30  per 
cent.  Then  came  a  deficit  in  French  and  Italian  production.  Co- 
coons were  cheap  and  the  silk  gathering  in  Europe  was  much  inferior 
to  that  of  preceding  years.  Italy  produced  only  72,752,000  pounds 
of  cocoons,  in  comparison  to  102,884,000  pounds  in  1914,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  decrease  of  35  per  cent.  Silk  production  in  France 
fell  from  11,172.000  pounds  in  1914  to  3,817,000  pounds  in  1915. 
These  deficits,  however,  had  no  immediate  effects  upon  the  silk  mar- 
kets of  Europe  or  of  the  Levant,  as  they  were  partially  offset  by 
extensive  crops  harvested  in  the  Far  East,  and  especially  in  China, 
which  allowed  quotations  to  remain  regular  until  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter. 

The  midsummer's  unexpected  rise  in  Oriental  exchange  was  favor- 
able to  the  Xew  York  silk  market.  Moreover,  the  exceptional  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  stimulated  the  activity  of  Lyon  silk  manu- 
facturers. A  growing  activity  took  place  in  the  markets  of  both 
Europe  and  the  Orient  during  September  and  October.  The  prin- 
cipal silk  markets  became  the  centers  of  intense  speculation. 

In  November  sudden  depreciations  tool;  place  almost  daily.  i\[n>  to 

the    fact   that   the    United    States  ceased    to   purchase   goods  at    their 
places  "I'   origin.      The    last    weeks  of  the   year   registered    a    marked 

decrease  in  the  amount  of  business  done. 

In  summing  up  the  various  development-  of  the  silk  trade  during 
1915,  it  may  be  said  that   the  consumption  contributed   to  an  appre- 
ciable extent  to  tie'  reopening  of  business  that  characterized  the  st 
ond  semester.     It    seems  probable  that   the   production  of  finished 

silks   will    continue   during    L916   and    thus    facilitate   the   sale   -4'  the 

raw  materials. 
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Labor  and  Dyestuff  Problems  in  the  Silk  Industry. 

Owing  to  the  decrease  in  production,  variously  estimated  at  45  to 
50  per  cent,  there  is  no  shortage  of  manual  labor,  which  in  the  silk 
industry  is  furnished  mostly  by  women;  but  expert  male  help  and 
mechanics  are  wanting,  and  it  may  be  said  that  their  lack  would 
account  for  a  decrease  of  about  10  per  cent  in  production. 

Possibly  of  greater  import  than  any  other  single  factor  in  the 
conduct  of  the  industry  has  been  the  problem  of  dyestuff  supplies. 
Even  to-day  the  situation  is  acute.  All  the  stocks  that  were  seized 
by  the  Government  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  distributed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  War  are  now  practically  exhausted; 
and  while  several  organizations  created  research  bureaus  for  the 
creation  of  dyestuff  factories  and  substitutes  for  the  German  products, 
no  material  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  outlook  in  this  respect 
is  not  bright  for  the  coming  year. 
Fashion  in  Silk  Goods — Demand  for  Velvets  and  Tinsel. 

No  decline  is  visible  in  the  creation  of  new  designs.  The  manufac- 
turers are  making  greater  efforts  than  ever  along  these  lines  with  a 
view  of  having  their  products  appeal  to  the  taste  of  their  patrons. 

As  regards  colors,  the  bright  vivid  ones  have  given  place  to  darker 
shades,  principally  navy  blue  and  black,  and  they  are  limited  more 
or  less  to  the  cheaper  grades  of  silks  and  not  to  the  costly  and  richer 
kinds  of  cloths,  the  demand  for  which  has  gradually  disappeared 
since  the  war  began. 

Among  the  branches  of  the  silk  industry  that  have  benefited  mostly 
by  the  war  are  velvets  and  plushes  and  velvet  chiffons,  partly  because 
these  articles  to  a  certain  extent  replace  wool,  the  price  of  which  has 
increased  considerably,  partly  because  the  blockade  of  Germany  pre- 
vents the  exportation  of  velvets  from  Crefeld,  Lyon's  chief  com- 
petitor in  these  lines. 

Another  branch  of  the  silk  industry  that  has  benefited  by  the  war 
is  the  tinsel  industry,  both  because  prior  to  the  war  the  United 
States  received  the  larger  part  of  these  articles  from  Germany  and 
because  this  industry  is  not  seriously  affected  by  the  dyestuff  problem, 
few  or  no  colors  being  used  in  the  articles  manufactured  in  this 
trade. 

Scarcity  of  leather — Beer  Supply. 

Leather  is  at  present  scarce  and  high,  due  to  increased  transporta- 
tion charges  and  to  the  depletion  of  the  live-stock  supplies,  due  to 
army  necessities.  No  hides  will  be  available  for  export  for  several 
years  after  the  war,  until  the  live  stock  has  been  "replenished.  Con- 
sequently the  United  States  and  South  America  will  have  to  furnish 
France's  needs  in  this  line,  as  they  are  already  doing.  The  same  con- 
ditions apply  to  all  articles  manufactured  of  leather,  such  as  shoes, 
belting,  etc.,  which  were  formerly  largely  imported  from  Germany 
and  Austria. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  French  are  not  a  beer-drinking  people, 
and  further  because  the  supply  of  hops  formerly  furnished  by  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  the  northern  part  of  France  is  cut  off,  the  four 
brewing  establishments  in  Lyon  are  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
the  present  demand. 
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SUPPLEMENT    l<>   COMMERCE    REPORTS. 


Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  t<>  the  United  States  during  l'-'ll  and  L915 
and  their  v;tliu\  according  i<>  the  invoices  certified  at  the  American 
tilate  ;it  Lyon,  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Chemicals,  ii\c<,  etc., n.  e.  b.: 



Medicinal  compounds,  etc,  not  with  alcohol— 

AmJdopyrin 

All  other 

' :.  oteinate  of 

t.'.m.i  ■  over  00  per  oent , 

A 1 1  ot  her 

b  ornaments,  bronse 

Church  vestments 

Copper,  gold,  and  silver  matte 

.  manufactures  of: 
(  loth- 
Bleached  

Dyed,  etc 

A 11  other 

Cold  and  silver,  manufactures  of,  etc.: 

Metal  thread 

Metal  trimmings 

Tinsel  cloth 

Tin  el  and  silk 

Tinsel  and  cotton 

Allot  her 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur  skins: 

(  felfskina 

Rabbit  skins 

Sheepskins 

All  other 

l.incn  lares,  hand  made 

Macaroni 


Machines,  and  parts  of: 

For  dyeing  and  finishing  tissues 

For  weaving 

Matting  and  mats:  Made  of  cocoa  fiber. 

Mineral  water:  Vichy 

Musical  Instruments 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Books,  religious 

Allother 

Paper  stock:  Hags 

Perfumery:  Material  for 

Photographic  goods,  n.  c.  s.: 

Plates 


Allother 

Precious  and  semiprecious  stones,  etc.: 

Bort 

Pearls,  imitation 

Precious  stones 

Seeds,  n.  e.  s.:  (umiu  (from  Morocco). 
Silk  (all  or  part.)  fabrics: 

All  silk- 
Piece  dyed 

Yarn  dyed— 

Not  weighted 

Weighted 

Allother 

Silk  and  cotton— 

l'i  <  e  dyed 

Yarn  dyed 

All  other  (in  gum,  etc.) 

Silk  and  tinsel — 

l'i  <i-  dyed 

Yarn  dyed 

Silk  and  tinsel,  etc 

Silk  and  wool 

Velvets,  plushes,  etc. — 
Velvets- 
Bilk 

Silk  and  cotton 

Ml  other. 


Silk,  and  inanufact  Q] 




Spun,  and  noils 

Thrown 

tnzine,  dyed,  ungumm  d 

All  olle  r 


3,118 
5,551 
13, 3 i6 
10,494 

21,681 

213,309 

33,176 
11,237 
4,923 


1,769,551 

47,  178 

1,197,680 

101,018 

7,542 

43,683 
15,  SM 
1 1 ,  M4 

ss,W7 


212,  Ms 

45,525 

300,987 

110. SOI 

,519,001 


0, 390 

30, 743 

11,497 

491,426 

6,282 

18,683 

1l\  963 
i ,  728 

27,310 


21 ,566 
5,630 
0,370 

21,607 


2,888,411 

53,331 

495,363 

79,963 

S,8M 

63,062 

36,  546 

106, 739 


S.417 

140,918 

2,113,130 

161,285 

to. 110 
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Articles. 


Silk,  and  manufactures  of,  n.  o.  s— Continued. 
Laces,  etc.— 

Hair  nets 

Veils  or  veilings , 

Allother 

Ribbons,  under  12  inches 

Scarfs 

Wearing  apparel 

All  other 

Silk,  imitation,  etc.: 

Yarn,  artificial  silt 

Allother 

All  other  articles 


Total 10,499,971 


$441,692 
932, 371 
8,520 
107,363 
16,448 
18, 142 
11,871 


13, 364 
313,461 


1915 


8364,055 
1,009,353 
16,250 
40,785 
6,472 
29,508 
21,440 

71, 162 
5,991 
6,966 


10,3S9,733 


The  articles  invoiced  for  the  Philippines  during  last  year  were 
valued  at  $35,356,  as  compared  with  $31,052  for  1914.  The  principal 
articles  were  mineral  water  (vichy),  veils  and  veilings,  shawls,  silk 
and  cotton  mixed  goods,  and  metal  trimmings.  The  declared  ex- 
ports to  Porto  Rico  amounted  to  $2,275,  made  up  principally  of 


vichy   and  straw   braid. 
$404. 


Returned  American   goods   amounted  to 


Analysis  of  Declared  Export  Returns. 

The  greatest  increase  in  declared  exports  is  that  in  piece-d37ed 
silk  fabrics,  amounting  to  $1,118,860.  This  increase  is  attributed  to 
the  fear  of  American  buyers  that  the  paucity  of  dyestuffs  would 
seriously  affect  the  future  supply  of  colored  materials. 

An  increase  in  value  of  $140,555  over  1914  is  shown  in  the  export 
of  argols.  This  gain  is  due  primarily  to  the  greater  prices  obtained 
for  this  material  because  of  a  diminished  output  due  to  the  poor 
wine  crops  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

A  large  increase  in  the  value  of  metal  trimmings  and  metal  thread 
also  is  noted.  Exports  of  metal  trimmings  in  1915  were  valued  at 
$328,389,  an  increase  of  $118,004  over  the  previous  year.  The  export 
of  metal  thread  showed  an  increase  of  $71,571  over  the  preceding  year, 
the  exports  amounting  to  $104,597.  This  increase  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  German  market  was  cut  off  and  the  demand  be- 
came naturally  greater,  especially  from  the  United  States.  The 
manufacturers  were  well  equipped  with  raw  material,  and  the  ex- 
ports in  this  particular  line  would  have  been  materially  augmented 
had  not  the  French  Government  sequestrated  the  plants  in  whole  or 
in  part. 

Mineral  waters  showed  a  decrease  in  exports  of  $214,933.  An- 
other important  decrease  was  in  velvets,  the  loss,  as  compared  with 
1915,  being  $204,445.  This  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  lack 
of  dyestuffs  and  also  because  of  the  decrease  in  employees,  plants 
running  at  about  50  per  cent  of  their  normal  equipment. 

A  large  decrease,  amounting  in  value  to  $116,544,  occurred  in  the 
exports  of  photographic  films,  none  being  exported  to  the  United 
States  during  1915. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  practically  no  mining  was  done  during 
1915,  the  export  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  matte  showed  a  de- 
crease of  $85,956,  as  compared  with  1914. 


SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMEBCE    REPORTS. 


France  After  the  War — American  Trade. 

There  is  Little  doubt  that  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  Europe 
will  be  followed  by  a  great  demand  for  American-made  gooda  This 
is  especially  true  of  this  section  of  Prance,  which  has  been  so  de- 
pendent upon  European  markets  to  supply  it-  needs.  The  United 
States  is  better  qualified  t<»  supply  the  demands  than  any  other 
country. 

American  manufacturers,  however,  must  he  ready  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  which  must  aecessarily  follow  the  termination  of 
hostilities.  If  they  are  really  in  earnest  in  a  desire  to  participate  in 
the  markets  of  the  world,  they  must  bo  prepared  to  accept  long- 
term  notes. 

It  is  predicted  that  there  will  be  an  extension  of  Government 
monopolies,  and  it  seems  probable  there  will  be  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  schedule  with  an  increase  in  duties  on  certain  articles. 

The  earliest  opportunities  for  American-made  goods  will  be  for 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  metals,  horses,  cattle,  leather,  ami  building 
supplies. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  splendid  opportunities  that  are  offered 
to  American  trade,  even  in  this  conservative  inland  part  of  France, 
it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  that  the  American  merchant  marine  be 
developed  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  all,  or  at  least  the  larger  part, 
of  the  goods  exported  from  America  into  France,  in  order  to  get 
the  cheapest  freight  rates. 
Declared  Exports  from  Dijon  to  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  articles  and  their  value  invoiced 
at  the  American  consular  agency  at  Dijon  in  1914  and  1915  for  the 

United  States: 


Articles. 


Automobiles. .. 

Brandy 

Enamel 

Fruit  juice 

Kirschwasser... 
Linen  I 

Liqueurs 

Precious  stones. 
Sheepskins 


1914 


S18.4S5 
1,268 

L'.llii 

8,794 

6,849 
00,341 
8,005 


23,522 


1915 


$1,020 
1,283 
1,578 

3,751 
32,063 

2,709 
9,410 
0,400 


Articles. 


Smokers"  articles 

Steel,  manufactures  of. 



Wines: 

S]i;irkling 

Still 

All  other  articles 


1914 


$19,044 

5,059 

107,118 

8,619 


Total 317,473 


2,644 

4,950 

30,731 
33,819 

5,341 


140,035 


The  declared  exports  from  Dijon  to  the  Philippine  Islands  in  L915, 
mainly  wine,  were  valued  at  $980;  in  1914,  at  $4.!>S9  (automobiles  and 
wine).  There  were  no  declared  exports  to  Porto  Eico  or  Hawaii  and 
no  returned  American  goods. 
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